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In intolerance. The pell-mell of European
society soon drew itself together. There was
a general sifting, If Madame du Barry still
was held in some consideration by the beau
Mtmrft' of the refugees, it was because she
had been in favor with the Most Christian
King, This indirect orthodoxy stood her in
place of other virtues, Madame de Stael took
the wrong view In the matter of having two
chambers; she was irremediably compromised
In the eyes of the royalists and their friends
in England, They let her feel this to her
mortification.

It would seem that Narbonne reproached
her with the openness of her attachment for
him and the criticism she incurred by her im-
prudences* He was subjected to a sort of
ridicule which persons of his nature ill endure.
The passion which he inspired in Madame
de Stael was to him only an episode in his
career of success; he now desired to pass on
to the next chapter. Madame cle Stael was
always sincere in her attachments; she saw
that she had been deceived, and she thought
that she had never before tasted sorrow. It
was hard for her to give up, " This dim ray
of light," she says in her treatise on "The Pas-
sions/* " strikes the reason before setting the
heart free/1 This crisis left deep traces in